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with all those human values which make for morality, and mental and emotional 
health. 

The importance of early influences has been appreciated by people of rare insight, 
or sympathy, in all ages, but society at large even today is singularly blind or indif- 
ferent to the practical outcome of such facts [p. v-vi]. 

The nursery school is a new departure in England, having been made a 
legal part of their educational system in August, rgrS. It is distinct in aim and 
method from the baby-welfare centers and infant schools which have been 
established there for some time. 

The book is made up of two general divisions. The first of these gives a 
description of the work of the nursery school and all that concerns the children 
who attend it. There are chapters explaining the buildings and garden, the diet 
and clothing of the children, the content and method of the work to be given, 
and the social life of the school. Part II is concerned primarily with the teacher 
and her preparation. It contains a wealth of suggestions for primary-school 
workers, relating both to the actual teaching and to the social activities of the 
pupils. Of particular interest is the use of outdoor experiences under the 
severe environmental handicaps of a city location. The fact that the work 
described has been carried on for nearly a decade adds considerable weight to 
the suggestions which are given. In the latter part of the book there are 
several chapters relating to the financing of the nursery school and the influence 
of such schools upon the subsequent education of children. 

The book gives a complete and interesting account of a growing social work 
and will be of interest to many teachers in the field of kindergarten and primary 
education. 



Reading material for the lower grades. — Teachers of the primary and inter- 
mediate grades will be interested in a number of readers and manuals which 
have recently been published. 

For the beginning reader, a new primer' by Walter Barnes and Martha 
Lane offers some excellent material. This book is not a method primer, but is 
intended as a supplementary reader to be used with any method. Its merits 
lie in its simplicity, its easy vocabulary, its interesting and attractive content, 
and its careful organization. The words, which are simple and in the main 
phonetic, are introduced gradually and are repeated sufficiently to provide for 
thorough learning. The illustrations and general make-up of the book are 
excellent. 

Above the primer level is a new first reader^ by Walter Taylor Field. The 
material in this book is quite varied and, on the whole, well selected. Frequent 
use is made of extended dialogue. There are 497 new words introduced, many 

■ Walter Barnes and Martha A. L. Lane, An Easy Primer. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1920. Pp. 124. 

^Walter Taylor Field, The Field First Reader. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. 
Pp. 166. I0.72. 
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of which are variations of words previously learned in the primer of the same 
series. The supplementary word list indexes the new words according to the 
page on which they first appear and also italicizes the phonetic words. 

Another first-grade reader,' which differs quite radically from the ordinary 
type, is written by L. S. Mills. This book, with its accompanying manual," is 
based upon the "Connecticut method" of teaching reading which has been 
widely used in that state for some years. It attempts to teach reading by a 
direct method of presentation, adopting some of the forms and principles which 
are used in the direct teaching of foreign languages. The reader contains 
thirty-seven lessons which are to be distributed throughout the school year. 
The reading selections have been chosen for their value as literature, the theory 
being that "nothing is too difficult for the child to read which would be interest- 
ing to him if told and the words of which are in the main understood " (Manual, 
p. 17). The method aims to introduce 2,000 words during the first school year. 

For the early grammar grades, a supplementary reader^ by Prudence 
Gruelle offers a series of nature stories. The "Meadow Folks" at a general 
meeting decide that each member of the group shall tell a story. The contents 
of the book consist of the series of stories which were told. Tne merits of the 
book are, first, that the stories are written in a manner which will hold the 
interest of the readers and, second, that considerable information is given con- 
cerning the habits of common insects and small animals which is of value in 
stimulating keener observation of living forms. 

An excellent reader" for the intermediate grades is provided in the repubh- 
cation of a story of the fur-bearing seals of Bering Sea, written by David Starr 
Jordan. The story was written while Dr. Jordan was a member of the Joint 
High Commission for investigating the seal industry. It is true to fact and is 
written in charming style. In the appendix an interesting account is given of 
the development and control of the seal fur industry. The book would make an 
excellent supplementary reader, either for reading or for nature study. 

Another reader,^ which contains an interesting selection of Aesop's Fables 
in verse form, furnishes an acceptable variation from the original style of fables. 
In this book the author has selected fifty of the most commonly known fables 
and has converted them into simple verse. The work is cleverly done and is in 
language which will appeal to the school child. The book will doubtless be 
very useful in the grades. 

'Lewis Sprague Mills, Selections for Reading. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1920. Pp. 161. 

^ Lkwis SvRAGUK Mills, A Manual for Teachers. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1920. Pp. 164. 

3 Prudence Gruelle, The Meadow Folk's Story Hour. New York: Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1921. Pp. vi-f loi. $0.68. 

4 David Starr Jordan, The Story of Matka. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1921. Pp. vii-l-78. 

5 Oliver HERroRD, The Herford Aesop. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. 
viii-l-90. 



